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PREFATORY  ROTE. 


For  some  reason  or  other,  the  Ascension  Day  sermon 
at  Trinity  Church  appears  to  produce,  as  a  general  rule, 
an  exciting  effect  on  the  hearer  ;  whether  it  be  that  on 
the  approach  of  the  warm  days  of  summer  a  kind  of 
feverish  controversial  heat  invades  the  system,  or  whether 
some  special  importance  is  attached  to  the  utterances  of 
that  day,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  sure  to  be 
followed  with  strict  attention  and  reviewed  in  a  captious 
spirit.  I  am  innocent  of  the  design  to  stir  up  any  one’ s 
mind,  except  to  greater  zeal  for  Christ  and  the  Church, 
and  a  better  will  towards  the  brethren  ;  and  yet,  for  some 
years  past,  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  assailed  at 
this  particular  time,  and  pelted  with  a  smart  shower  of 
criticisms  and  comments.  Thus,  the  sermon  preached 
on  Ascension  Day,  A.  D.  1873,  was  made  the  subject  of 
the  leading  editorial  in  the  “  Liberal  Christian”  of  the 
following  week,  and  the  narrow  and  straitened  “medi- 
sevalism”  of  the  preacher’s  ideas  was  exhibited  in  the 
patronizing  manner  so  characteristic  of  the  untrammeled 
Unitarian  mind,  and  from  the  superior  stand-point  of 
the  arbiter  of  human  and  divine  things  ;  while  my  dis¬ 
course  of  this  year  was  laid  hold  of  with  equal  prompt¬ 
ness  and  spirit  by  my  good  brethren  of  the  “Church 
Journal”  in  their  leading  editorial  of  the  following  week, 
wherein  they  hinted  at  my  probable  ambition  to  become 
“a  feeble  apostle  of  the  pure  indifferent  ism  of  the 
Beecher  school .”  Shall  we  reverse  an  old  proverb,  and 
say  that  there  is  no  thorn  without  its  rose  \  At  least, 
this  good  comes  even  of  undeserved  censure,  that  it 
affords  the  opportunity  of  explanation,  and  enables  us 
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to  show  in  what  particulars  we  have  been  misunderstood 
and  perhaps  misrepresented. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  reads  the  follow¬ 
ing  discourse,  that  it  was  written  in  view  of  the  present 
state  of  feeling  among  us.  The  General  Convention  is 
soon  to  assemble  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  at¬ 
tempts  which  were  made  three  years  ago  to  obtain  from 
that  body  some  restrictive  canons  bearing  on  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  will  be  renewed.  A  wide  and  general  agitation  to 
that  end  has  been  already  commenced,  and  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  kept  up  with  increasing  vigor  as  the  critical  time 
draws  near.  No  man,  with  eyes  in  his  head  and  an  ave¬ 
rage  supply  of  brains,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  Art  of  Agitation,  whereof  the  Ameri¬ 
can  politician  is  the  unrivaled  master,  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  press  the  indispensable  instrument ;  nay,  we  all 
know  that  the  Science  has  its  students  and  professors 
even  in  the  Church,  “standing  where  it  ought  not.” 
There  are  many  who  desire  and  demand  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject  of  “  Ritualism  agitation  on  that 
subject  is  necessary  to  success  ;  the  way  is  prepared  for 
it  by  the  fears  of  timid  and  ill-informed  persons,  and  by 
the  portentous  aspect  of  those  two  dire  shapes,  the  Pope 
and  ex-Bishop  Cummins.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  hundreds  rise  up  early  and  late  take  rest,  haunted 
by  the  fear  that  we  are  all  going  over  to  Rome,  or  that 
we  shall  be  devoured  alive  by  the  “  Reformed  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.”  Such  persons  listen  eagerly  to  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  only  road  to  salvation  lies  in  getting  strin¬ 
gent  legislation  of  some  sort  from  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  next  October,  whereby  the  “  ritualists”  may  be 
stamped  out.  I  had  all  this  in  mind  when  preparing  my 
sermon ;  and  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  add,  in 
this  note,  a  statement  of  my  reasons  for  thinking,  that 
the  time  for  legislation  on  divine  worship  has  not  come. 
Were  these  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  express  them  ;  but 
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they  are  not  private  and  personal  views  ;  I  know  that  I 
s]3eak  for  a  very  large  number  of  clergymen  and  lay¬ 
men,  and  that  they  also  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  There 
are  not  a  few  of  us  who  love  our  own  branch  of  the 
Church  with  a  true  filial  and  loyal  devotion ;  who  do 
not  think  the  Pope  so  very  terrific  an  enemy  ;  wdio  re¬ 
gard  the  Cummins  schism  as  one  of  the  feeblest,  most 
inconsequent,  and  most  ridiculous  of  all  ecclesiastical 
movements.  We  do  not  doubt  our  Church ;  we  have 
no  fears  for  her  future ;  we  are  not  frightened,  and  do 
not  intend  to  be  ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  see  any  legisla¬ 
tion  concerning  our  rights,  liberties,  and  Christian  free¬ 
dom,  which,  having  panic  for  its  main- spring,  can  do 
US'  no  credit  before  the  calm  and  impartial  tribunal  of 
history. 

Speaking  for  others,  then,  as  well  as  for  myself,  I  say 
that  we  are  not  “ritualists”  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  that  term.  We  dislike  extremes  and  excesses ;  we 
do  no  extravagant  things  ourselves  ;  we  consider  much 
that  is  done  in  quarters  to  which  I  will  not  more  particu¬ 
larly  allude,  as  objectionable,  affected,  and  perhaps 
dangerous.  There  are  things  to  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  a  stop  put,  if  it  could  be  done  without  costing  too 
much.  But  judging  by  what  we  hear  proposed,  the 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  To  legislate 
concerning  the  worship  of  Almighty  Clod  would  be  a 
great  thing  to  undertake.  I  see,  nowhere,  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to  do  that  thing  as 
we  think  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  if  done  at  all.  The 
bulk  of  Churchmen  seem  to  be  grouped  in  three  sec* 
tions :  there  are  those  who  would  fain  abolish  what  they 
regard  as  abuses  in  the  slap-dash,  hap-hazard  style  of 
the  Cummins’  Convention ;  others  are  content  if  they 
can  forestall  that  design  ;  while  others  remain  simply  in¬ 
different.  Where  are  the  signs  of  an  enlightened,  in¬ 
telligent  policy,  on  what  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
interesting  and  solemn  of  all  subjects  that  can  engage 
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the  attention  of  Christians  ?  Men  are  either  rushing  for¬ 
ward,  in  a  passion  and  a  panic,  with  uplifted  axe  and 
hammer,  eager  to  hew  down  what  seem  to  them  to  be 
idolatrous  emblems,  regardless  of  their  history,  meaning 
or  value  ;  or  else  they  are  in  attitude  of  self-defence, 
parrying  the  blow  and  trying  to  strike  back  ;  or  they  are 
merely  indifferent  and  idle,  looking  to  see  how  the  affray 
will  end,  and  preparing  nothing  to  calm  the  heated  and 
anxious  combatants.  While  this  is  the  state  of  feeling 
among  us,  no  good  can  come  of  legislation  ;  it  will  have 
no  moral  and  persuasive  force  ;  it  will  but  expose  us  to 
the  j ust  contempt  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  wise,  avIio 
will  measure  our  acts  by  a  standard  higher  than  they 
can  bear,  and  accurately  gauge  our  worth  by  our  con¬ 
duct  in  trying  days  like  these. 

As  a  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  our  Church 
has  a  right  to  regulate  her  ritual .  But  that  right  is  lim¬ 
ited,  in  the  very  same  way  in  which  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  doctrine  is  restrained.  We  are  free  only  to  follow 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  old  Catholic  fathers ;  that  was 
the  principle  of  the  Anglican  Beformation.  ‘  ‘  Let  preach- 
“  ers,  above  all  things,  be  careful  that  they  never  teach 
“  aught  in  a  sermon,  to  be  religiously  held  and  believed 
“  by  the  people,  except  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
“  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  which  the 
“  Catholic  fathers  and  ancient  bishops  have  collected  from 
“  that  very  doctrine.”  (Convocation  of  Clergy,  A.  D. 
1571.)  That  the  Church  of  England  lias  ever  recognised 
and  deferred  to  the  authority  of  Catholic  tradition,  is 
our  glory  and  our  boast,  nay,  the  ground  of  our  assur¬ 
ance  that  “  she  shall  never  be  moved.”  An  innumera¬ 
ble  cloud  of  bishops,  primates,  doctors  and  theologians 
witness  to  this  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  our  system. 
Now  I,  and  they  for  whom  I  speak,  ask  and  demand, 
that  if  there  is  to  be  legislation  concerning  Divine  Wor¬ 
ship,  it  shall  be  done  on  that  same  principle  ;  and  that 
rites,  ceremonies,  uses  and  customs  as  old  as  the  creed 
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which  we  recite,  and  much  older  than  many  things  now 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  shall  be  treated  with 
due  reverence,  made  lawful,  and  set  forth  as  evermore  to 
be  held  in  honor.  This  will  be  to  apply  the  principles 
of  the  Anglican  Reformation  to  Ritual,  just  as  they  were 
applied  three  hundred  years  ago  to  doctrine  ;  to  act  on 
that  principle  in  the  department  of  dogma,  and  to  re¬ 
nounce  it  in  the  department  of  rites  and  worship,  would 
be  self- stultification. 

In  our  Church  we  have  never  had  legislation  on  ritual. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  we  are  prepared  for  it.  These 
things  are  indispensable  as  preliminaries : 

1st.  Such  legislation  must  be  committed  to  men  of 
calmness,  intelligence  and  capacity. 

2dly.  It  must  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  age  and 
original  meaning  of  every  rite,  ceremony,  or  particular 
object  about  which  legislation  is  proposed. 

3dly.  It  must  be  conducted  with  a  regard  to  the  labors 
of  such  great  students  and  scholars  as  Neale,  Freeman, 
and  others  of  our  own  Communion,  Durandus,  Pugin 
and  Rock  of  the  Roman  branch  of  the  Church,  and 
Rompotes  of  the  Greek  Church. 

4thly.  Where  reference  must  be  had  to  the  controver¬ 
sies  of  this  particular  time,  a  very  great  degree  of  caution 
must  be  exercised,  and  the  principles  of  liturgical  science 
must  be  kept  steadily  before  the  mind,  as  becomes  schol¬ 
ars  and  doctors,  lest  some  low  and  unworthy  motive 
should  influence  the  deliberations. 

Stilly.  Nothing  must  be  condemned  or  prohibited 
which  can  show  a  truly  Catholic  lineage  and  an  origin 
so  ancient  as  to  clear  it  from  all  just  suspicion  of  medi¬ 
aeval  corruption. 
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In  one  word,  we  regard  tire  Science  of  Rites  as  one  of 
the  noblest  of  all  departments  of  theology.  It  deals 
with  the  principles  and  details  of  Christian  worship  ;  in¬ 
vestigates  their  origin  in  antiquity  ;  and  establishes  their 
claim  to  consideration.  It  has  been,  and  is  now,  pur¬ 
sued  with  great  patience  and  success  by  very  able  men 
in  the  leading  religious  bodies  of  the  Christian  world. 
Its  principles  ought  to  be  ma  stered,  and  the  reverent  and 
earnest  spirit  of  its  teachers  acquired  before  men  are 
competent  to  deal  with  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Our  General  Convention,  including  both  houses,  is  not, 
as  a  body,  at  present  qualified  to  handle  the  great  sub¬ 
jects  included  in  the  Science  of  Divine  Worship  ;  it  con¬ 
tains,  no  doubt,  some  men  of  good  learning  in  liturgies, 
but  the  majority  of  that  body  knows  no  more  about  that 
glorious  science  than  Congress  knows  about  the  revival 
of  art  in  Italy,  and  its  history  from  Guido  da  Siena  to 
Raphael,  or  than  the  Common  Council  of  Re w- York 
knows  of  the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven.  The  General 
Convention,  were  it  to  undertake  to  legislate  on  Ritual, 
would  do  so,  not  with  a  view  to  placing  our  ritual  on  the 
same  lofty  plane  with  our  dogma,  making  it  conform 
with  Catholic  usage,  and  rendering  it  worthy  of  a 
branch  of  the  historic  Church,  but  only  with  the  design 
to  circumvent  and  drive  out  an  insignificant  and  ephem¬ 
eral  handful  of  men,  without  considering  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  scholar  the  details  of  their  conduct.  That 
kind  of  legislation  is  what  we  fear  ;  and  therefore  we 
deprecate  any,  because  we  think  that  at  present  we  are 
likely  to  get  nothing  better. 

It  is  then  as  Anglo-Catholics,  and  as  standing  honestly 
on  that  ground,  that  we  earnestly  protest  against 
legislation  on  ritual ;  because  we  feel  certain,  that  men, 
if  they  were  to  legislate  now,  would  not  legislate  on 
sound  principles  but  on  some  others  ;  that  they  would 
not  consider  the  question  of  ancient  use,  but  would  only 
look  to  present  ends,  which  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
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secure  ;  that  they  would  not  listen  to  the  voices  of  the 
past,  but  only  to  the  fears  of  their  own  souls  and  the 
clamorous  uproar  of  the  day  ;  that  their  aim  would  be, 
not  to  order  and  arrange  our  public  worship  in  such 
shape  as  to  make  it  most  impressive,  most  imposing, 
and  most  in  accordance  with  the  liturgical  performance 
of  the  last  1,500  years,  but  to  strike  at  some  small  school 
or  clique,  whose  condemnation  it  is  desired  to  secure, 
even  though  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  Church.  On 
that  ground,  first,  we  protest  against  any  legislation  at 
this  time.  And,  secondly,  we  protest  against  it,  because 
we  are  persuaded  that  such  restrictive  legislation,  done 
in  a  narrow  spirit  and  for  the  special  object  at  present  in 
view,  would  lead,  undoubtedly,  to  worse  things  hereafter. 
It  would  be  like  the  first  taste  of  blood,  which  is  said  to 
drive  to  frenzy.  Behind  it  stands  liturgical  revision  ; 
anti-ritual  legislation  would  lead,  we  fear,  to  revision  of 
our  prayer-book  in  the  interests  of  modern  Protestantism, 
by  an  inevitable  sequence,  which  the  men  now  urging 
oppressive  measures  would  find  themselves  unable  to 
stop. 

We  of  Trinity  parish  are  not  tending  to  “indifferent- 
ism  there  is  not  a  parish  in  the  land,  in  which  dogma 
is  preached  more  exactly,  more  earnestly,  more  con¬ 
stantly,  than  in  the  seven  churches  of  my  cure.  And  as 
for  myself  and  them  for  whom  more  particularly  I  speak, 
we  stand,  where  we  always  have  stood,  on  Anglican 
ground  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  venerate  and  adhere  to  Cath¬ 
olic  tradition,  and  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
as  the  witness  and  keeper,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth.  Our  faith  rests  on  a  broader  and  deeper  basis 
than  that  of  any  sect  or  school.  In  every  question  of 
doctrine,  we  go  back  far  beyond  the  16tli  century,  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  to  its  glorious  interpreters  in  the  old 
undivided  days  of  Christendom.  We  hold  fast  the 
principle  of  the  Anglican  Reformation ;  we  do  so  con¬ 
sistently  ;  we  test  that  Reformation  itself,  the  men  who 
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carried  it  through,  tlieir  words  and  deeds,  and  all  they 
did  and  left  undone  by  the  very  principles  which  they 
declared  to  be  their  own  ;  we  do  not  hesitate  to  arraign 
them  at  the  bar  of  that  tribunal  to  which  they  declared 
that  they  deferred.  We  do  the  same  thing  by  every 
body,  and  every  man,  by  every  layman,  and  every  cleric, 
and  every  bishop  of  this  day  :  let  all  be  judged  by  that 
good  old  rule.  And  we  demand  that  the  same  thing  • 
shall  be  done  when  it  comes  to  questions  of  ritual  :  let 
long  use  be  the  first  test  ;  let  nothing  be  forbidden  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  venerable  past ;  let  our 
ritual  be  made  to  correspond  with  that  which  has  the 
mark  of  universal  consent ;  and  when  it  shall  have  thus 
been  ordered  and  arranged,  not  after  modern  patterns, 
but  after  the  old  and  time-honored,  then  let  it  be  enforced 
on  all  alike  without  distinction.  To  try  to  invent  a  new 
ritual  would  be  like  making  a  new  liturgy  or  new  creed  ; 
let  us  leave  it  to  the  Unitarians  to  form  new  creeds  if  they 
can,  and  to  reformers  of  the  Cummins  school  to  bring 
forth  new  rites  and  canons,  marvellous  indeed  and  risi¬ 
ble  ;  but  let  us  “look  to  the  rock  whence  we  were  hewn 
and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  were  digged.” 
Either  let  us  have  a  ritual  which  shall  be,  like  our  creed 
and  our  sacramental  offices,  a  true  and  visible  witness  to 
our  identity  with  the  Church  as  she  was  in  old  time  one 
and  undivided,  before  the  great  schism,  or  else  let  us 
have  nothing  more  than  what  we  have  now  ;  let  men  be 
free  to  do,  in  these  things,  as  they  like ;  let  us  study, 
and  pray,  and  wait  till  the  hour  shall  arrive  in  which, 
rising  above  the  paltry  squabbles  and  ephemeral  agita¬ 
tions  of  the  hour,  we  can  put  our  house  in  order,  and 
perfect  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  present  a  living 
and  fair  example  of  a  branch  of  Christ’s  Church,  having 
the  Catholic  Faith  and  Catholic  Worship  in  their  united 
integrity  and  beauty. 


SERMON. 


We  meet  again,  beloved  brethren,  to  keep  holy  a 
great  day  in  the  Christian  year — one  of  the  greatest  of 
all.  This  feast  has  a  special  character ;  it  teaches  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  First,  it  declares  to  faith  that  lite¬ 
ral  fact,  that  sublime,  miraculous  event,  the  local  and 
corporeal  ascent  of  Jesus  Cubist  to  the  right  hand  of 
God.  Secondly,  it  tells  us  things  uever  to  be  forgotten, 
concerning  the  life  and  inner  spirit  of  the  Church.  As 
one  ascends  into  the  air,  his  field  of  view  expands  ;  the 
earth  below  him  looks  like  a  flat,  even  plain  ;  minor 
boundaries  and  artificial  divisions  are  lost  to  the  eye  ; 
adjacent  regions  merge  into  one  ;  every  valley  is  filled, 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  made  low  ;  lakes  are  but 
little  mirrors  reflecting  the  sky,  and  rivers  are  silver 
threads.  Even  so,  when,  following  Chkist  in  thought, 
men  ascend  in  heart  and  mind  into  a  purer  realm,  they 
obtain  a  wider  prospect  from  above  ;  their  views  of  truth, 
the  Church,  religion  and  life,  are  more  comprehensive ; 
they  look  on  those  things,  not  as  once,  when  all  was 
straight  and  shut  in,  but  from  a  point  at  which  sect  lines 
vanish,  and  the  Catholic  kingdom  of  Ciikist  is  seen. 
Let  us  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  as 
made  to  the  faithful,  on  a  feast  like  this.  Let  us  look 
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down  upon  what  was  and  what  is ;  let  us  compare  the 
former  with  the  latter  days  ;  the  first  and  the  second  ; 
the  “  worldly  sanctuary”  of  the  Jew,  with  the  glorious 
tilings  which  it  prefigured  ;  the  old  Church  in  the  land 
of  Judea  with  the  new  Church,  One,  Holy  and  Univer¬ 
sal  throughout  the  world.  Let  us  try  to  look  on  these 
things,  as  it  were,  from  above,  whence  the  Loed,  as¬ 
cended,  views  them,  and  us,  and  his  whole  family. 

In  the  ancient  Church,  God,  in  power  and  light  di¬ 
vine,  was  localized  at  one  point,  and  that  point  was  on 
the  surface  of  this  globe  on  which  we  live.  It  was  as  if 
the  Eternal  had  shrunk  into  a  little  room  thirty  feet 
square.  What  a  wonderful  religion  that  was  !  First, 
limited  to  one  land,  then  to  one  city,  then  to  one  build¬ 
ing,  and  finally,  to  one  apartment  in  that  building  !  In 
the  midst  of  the  earth,  Palestine  ;  in  the  midst  of  Pal¬ 
estine,  Judea  ;  in  the  midst  of  Judea,  Jerusalem  ;  in 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  that  temple,  which  men  travel¬ 
led  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see.  In  the  temple 
also  were  divisions ;  courts  within  courts,  all  drawing 
closer  and  closer  around  the  veiled  and  awful  shrine 
which  only  one  living  man  was  permitted  to  enter,  and 
he  on  one  only  day  of  the  year.  Palestine  a\tus  a  frame 
to  Jerusalem  ;  Jerusalem  a  frame  to  the  stately,  splen¬ 
did  temple  ;  the  temple  a  frame  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  ; 
and  there,  in  that  innermost  place,  Avas  God  Himself, 
localized  and  visible,  in  a  luminous  glory,  on  a  shrine 
made  with  hands.  Such  a  Presence  was  noAvhere  else 
on  earth,  before  or  since.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Almighty 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  contracted,  condensed,  con¬ 
centrated  at  that  one  point,  most  sacred  of  all  spots  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  There  is  no  breadth  in  this  ;  it 
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is  a  shrinkage  into  a  curtained  room  where  the  Glory  is 
revealed,  steadily  burning  in  unearthly  fire. 

With  the  passing  away  of  the  Old,  and  the  coining  of 
the  Hew,  all  this  is  changed:  “the  glorious  Loud  is 
“unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams.”  (Isaiah 
xxxiii.  21.)  The  system  of  the  latter  days  begins,  in¬ 
deed,  with  a  local  presence  of  God  Incarnate— the  Word 
made  Flesh  ;  but  after  the  Incarnate  Saviour  had  worked 
out  our  redemption,  the  signs  of  a  new  dispensation 
at  once  appeared.  The  visible  and  local  Presence  is 
withdrawn  from  the  earth  ;  the  Head  of  the  Church  as¬ 
cends  to  heaven ;  He  passes  upward,  through  those 
clouds  which  are  spread  abroad  over  the  whole  globe, 
and  thenceforth  there  is  no  visible  manifestation,  no 
one  centre  of  the  Church,  here  on  earth,  no  one  See,  no 
one  human  lord  or  king,  because  we  are  come  to  a 
Church  of  all  nations,  all  places,  and  all  times.  Jeru¬ 
salem,  holding  in  its  arms  the  venerable  shrine  of  the 
first  covenant,  stood  at  one  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  ever  in  the  same  place,  and  so  stood  for  hundreds 
of  years ;  a  type  worth  considering  and  clear  to  the  wise. 
Whereas,  those  clouds  of  heaven,  which  received  the 
Loud,  have  no  fixed  seat,  nor  relation  to  the  lands  below ; 
they  sail  far  up  above  the  globe  ;  it  rolls  from  under,  as 
they  move,  drawn  on  the  mighty  currents  of  the  air, 
whithersoever  the  Breath  of  the  Almighty  bids  them  go, 
and  casting  their  shadows  and  soft  influences  on  coast 
after  coast,  on  sea  after  sea,  as  the  round  world  turns  its 
successive  faces  toward  the  light  and  the  darkness. 
Thus,  also,  does  the  new  dispensation  extend,  like  an 
atmosphere,  above  and  around  all  places,  all  men,  and 
all  times,  stretched  forth  from  side  to  side,  wide  and  free. 
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It  is  a  marvellous  contrast,  that  between  the  old  and  the 
new  ;  between  the  Church  of  one  race  and  age,  and  the 
Church  of  all  races  and  of  all  ages  ;  between  the  visible, 
burning  Presence  in  the  secret  recesses  of  a  house  made 
with  hands,  and  the  invisible  and  spiritual  Presence  felt 
everywhere  ;  between  that  “mountain  at  Jerusalem,” 
where  they  worshipped  the  Father,  (St.  John  iv.  21,) 
and  the  wide  heaven  of  a  universal  religion  ;  between 
the  fixed  point  on  this  terrestrial  ball,  at  which  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  were  condensed  into  a  flame, 
lambent  above  a  little  gold-banded  coffer,  and  the  vast, 
all-enfolding  firmament  of  a  system,  which  wraps  men 
about,  and  makes  them  one,  as  heirs  of  the  same  prom¬ 
ise,  and  as  living  one  and  the  same  life. 

Bearing  this  contrast  in  mind,  let  us  turn  to  some  of 
the  controversies  of  the  present  hour,  wherein  there  is  a 
strife  between  the  narrowness  of  the  old  and  the  breadth 
of  the  new.  Reflect  on  the  two  systems  :  that  of  exclu¬ 
siveness  and  that  of  comprehension ;  the  old,  reduced 
to  the  straitest  of  all  limits  within  which  a  Church  can 
be  compressed,  its  laity  the  men  of  one  race,  its  clergy 
the  members  of  one  house  and  family  ;  the  new,  thrown 
open  to  all  who  choose  to  come,  without  distinction  of 
blood  or  name.  With  which  of  those  two  systems 
ought  we  to  be  in  sympathy  ?  with  the  old  and  narrow, 
or  with  the  new  and  wide?  with  the  Jerusalem  on  earth, 
which  is  in  bondage,  or  with  the  Jerusalem  above,  which 
is  free  and  the  mother  of  us  all  ?  It  is  certain  where  we 
ought  to  stand  ;  it  is  not  certain  where  we  do  stand. 
The  narrow  spirit  of  the  past  rules  many  who  ought  to 
be  exulting  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made 
us  free. 
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We  all  perceive  tliat  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
Chnrcli,  and  in  the  thoughts  and  policy  of  men.  It  is 
remarked,  for  instance,  and  correctly,  that  some  names 
have  much  less  significance  than  once  they  had.  Take, 
for  example,  the  party  names  of  High  Church  and  Low 
Church  ;  they  mean  less  than  they  did  once  ;  the  men 
who  bore  them  did  not  differ,  after  all,  so  very  much  in 
their  ultimate  position  and  fundamental  principles  ;  the 
terms  are  not  adequate  to  describe  the  greater  distinc¬ 
tions  which  the  thoughtful  perceive,  and  about  which 
so  much  anxiety  is  felt  at  this  hour.  Other  terms, 
more  philosophical,  more  true,  more  significant,  were 
demanded,  and  have  come  into  use,  supplanting  the 
old.  High  Church  and  Low  Church  partisans  were  both 
sectarian  at  their  best ;  each  school  took  the  Church  for 
something  narrower  than  she  is.  In  each  school  pure 
Christianity  was  confounded  with  Reformed  Anglican¬ 
ism  ;  in  the  eyes  of  each  school,  the  Anglican  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  the  starting-point,  and  thence,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  all  good  things  are  come  to  us.  They  did  not 
begin  with  the  age  of  the  General  Councils,  much  less 
with  that  whole  period  during  which  the  Catholic  Church 
was  one,  ere  yet  the  schism  between  East  and  West  oc¬ 
curred  ;  I  say  they  did  not  begin  at  either  of  those  dates  ; 
when  engaged  in  determining  what  things  shall  be  held 
to  be  true,  honest,  pure,  lovely,  right,  edifying,  and 
legal;  but  they  began  with  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
and  Elizabeth.  It  was  very  much  like  the  old  Jewish 
theory — the  truth,  the  promises,  the  saving  Presence, 
seemed  to  be  substantially  localized  at  one  spot,  and 
bound  up  with  the  acts  of  some  few  reformers,  and  with 
the  dubious  interpretation  of  some  thirty-nine  or  forty 
articles  containing  their  opinions. 
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High  Church  and  Low  Church  divines  were  like  com¬ 
mentators  of  one  great  school,  differing  as  to  the  meaning 
of  their  text-book,  but  agreed  as  to  its  incomparable 
value.  Whatever  those  differences  were  on  points  of 
doctrine  or  practice  ;  whatever  vain  strife  may  have  oc¬ 
curred  about  some  word  or  rite  ;  whatever  childish  and 
all  but  absurd  statements  may  have  been  made  on  mooted 
questions  of  theology,  with  what  tenacity  soever  men 
may  have  clung,  one  to  a  white  gown,  another  to  a  black, 
still  there  was  general  agreement  on  certain  points,  and 
chiefly  on  these :  that  the  Anglican  Reformation  was 
very  nearly  a  perfect  tiling  of  its  kind  ;  that  Anglican 
types  are  the  best ;  that  the  system  as  a  whole,  deserves 
the  imitation  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Church.  They  limited 
things  after  a  truly  Jewish  fashion  ;  in  substance,  they 
said  :  “If  you  wish  to  know  the  exact  truth,  come  to 
“  us.  If  you  wish  to  see  a  perfect  liturgy,  accept  our 
“  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  now  purged  of  all  errors,  or 
“  of  nearly  all.  If  you  desire  to  behold  the  model  of 
“  ritual,  enter  our  churches,  where  you  shall  find  no 
“  cross,  nor  lighted  candle,  nor  sacrificial  altar,  nor  mum- 
“  meries  and  superstitions,  but  such  performance  of 
“  holy  rites  as  never  was  seen  or  heard  of  for  fifteen 
“  hundred  years  before  its  happy  invention  by  our  re- 
“  forming  fathers,  and  is  as  near  to  perfection  as  any 
“  thing  can  be  this  side  of  heaven.  This  is  our  law  of 
“  doctrine  and  ritual  for  ever  ;  and  let  it  stand,  unaltered, 
“  till  the  end  of  the  world,  whatever  may  be  thought  or 
“  done  elsewhere,  for  no  improvement  can  be  made.” 
Such  was,  in  substance,  what  they  said,  and  what  is  still 
said,  in  some  quarters,  with  complacency  and  content¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jew  of  old. 
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No  sign  of  tlie  times  is  more  marked  than  that  of  a 
strong  reaction  from  those  cramped  ideas.  Men,  who  do 
not,  and  perhaps  will  not,  understand  ns,  insist  that  the 
reaction  is  toward  Rome,  and  leads  inevitably  to  Rome. 
The  charge  is  groundless  ;  it  is  made  in  the  interests  of 
ecclesiastical  repression  ;  it  is  the  idea  of  minds  full  of 
earnestness  and  anxiety,  but  without  knowledge  of  the 
thoughts  of  other  men,  and  without  power  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  movements  of  the  day.  We  do  not  love  Rome ; 
we  do  not  wish  to  go  to  her  ;  we  have  no  desire  for  aught 
that  is  distinctively  hers.  Why  will  not  our  fathers  and 
brethren  hear  us,  believe  us,  and  do  justice  to  us  ?  We 
are  disposed  to  drop  the  old  party  names,  High  Church 
and  Low  Church,  considering  them  to  be  alike  narrow 
and  exclusive.  Neither  school  recognises  the  great  uni¬ 
versal  Church  of  history  as  in  any  way  a  law  to  it,  or 
even  as  a  safe  guide  to  follow  ;  each  seeks  to  impale  as 
many  as  it  can  upon  the  sharpened  spikes  of  its  little  ring- 
fence.  Let  both  go.  We  feel  our  need  of  something  older 
than  Queen  Elizabeth’ s  day,  and  wider  than  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  including  the  colonies  and  off- shoots 
thereof.  In  doctrine  we  ask  for  something  more  savory 
and  nutritious  than  a  rechauffe  of  Lutheran,  Zwinglian 
and  Calvinistic  opinions  concerning  justification,  regen¬ 
eration  and  bare  signs  and  empty  symbols  of  absent 
things.  In  ritual  we  ask  for  something  more  worthy  of 
the  majesty  of  that  Loed  whom  we  worship,  than  what 
is  provided  in  the  Canons  of  1603,  or  has  survived  the 
years  of  indifference  and  neglect  which  have  elapsed 
since  that  date.  There  are  other  religions  about  us  as  old 
as  ours,  nay  older  ;  in  them  also  are  truth  and  beauty  as 
well  as  in  ours  ;  there  are  things  in  them  which  we  may 
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fairly  be  challenged  to  admire.  But  above  us  all,  back 
of  all  modern  schools  and  systems,  lies  that  great  field 
of  history,  that  great  firmament  of  a  Catholic  religion, 
that  authentic  record  of  things  that  have  been  held  and 
believed  and  done  five  times  longer  than  the  Church  of 
England,  in  her  present  national  form,  has  existed,  and 
more  than  fifteen  times  longer  than  we,  in  these  United 
States  of  America,  have  been  organized  under  Our  unfor¬ 
tunate  name.  One  cannot  help  thinking  of  all  this.  It 
is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times,  that  so  many  in  our  own 
Church  are  asking  for  nobler  things  and  for  a  more  free 
life  ;  that  they  value  more  and  more  the  term  “Cath¬ 
olic,”  not  as  a  party  nick-name,  but  as  the  most  truly 
and  profoundly  philosophical  term  ever  used  to  describe 
our  religion  ;  that  they  hold  in  high  honor  whatsoever 
has  the  sign  of  long  use,  and  in  the  highest  honor  what¬ 
soever  dates  the  farthest  back  ;  that  they  feel  a  growing 
sympathy  with  the  majority  of  believers,  wheresoever 
spread  over  the  whole  earth,  throughout  all  time.  Men 
seem  to  be  trying  to  ascend,  if  it  were  possible  ;  to  rise 
a  little  above  the  low  valleys  of  their  blind,  straitened 
life  ;  to  get  higher  up  ;  to  get  far  enough  up  to  see  the 
world  on  a  larger  scale  ;  to  reach  a  more  favorable  point 
of  observation,  in  time  as  well  as  in  place.  It  is  a  true 
inspiration  ;  it  must  be  blessed  of  the  Lord. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  subject ;  there  is  cause 
for  anxiety  also.  Never  did  the  old  yield  to  the  new 
without  fierce  struggle.  Even  so  is  it  now.  Men  who 
would  fain  rejoice  in  a  more  free  life,  must  prepare  their 
souls  for  adversity.  Against  them  is  much  dead  weight, 
and  such  as  may  easily  topple  over  and  kill  them,  if 
they  be  not  wary,  or  if  the  Lord  does  not  interfere. 
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Straightway  there  are  resolves  to  crush  down  and  stamp 
out ;  agitation  begins  ;  it  is  kept  up  lustily  and  with  a 
good  courage  ;  all  kinds  of  machinery,  but  particularly 
canonical,  must  be  invented  and  applied  to  hinder  and 
coerce,  to  narrow  down  and  restrict ;  the  zealous  and  the 
timid  rush  in  with  measuring  tape,  with  hammers  and 
axes,  with  store  of  small  cords,  resolved  to  hew  down 
the  emblems  of  “idolatry,”  to  provide  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  regulation  garments,  which  everybody  shall  use, 
to  bind  fast,  hand  and  foot,  whoever  ventures  to  resist. 
We  must  prepare  to  be  told  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  venerable  laws,  rites  and  customs  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  ;  that  all  of  these  have  been  superseded  for 
us,  by  the  many  laxities,  disuses,  neglects,  indifferences 
of  some  few  years  last  past;  that  whereas,  “this 
Church,”  by  divers  departures  from  the  old  ways,  by 
sundry  innovations,  or  by  mere  forgetfulness  and  sheer 
ignorance,  has  lost  much  that  was  formerly  lawful  and 
is  always  desirable,  this  present  and  actual  state  of  de¬ 
pression  and  poverty  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  the  rule 
to  us  even  till  the  end  of  time.  What  are  ancient  prece¬ 
dents  \  What  matters  it  how  old,  how  simple,  how  pure 
and  untainted  a  rite  or  a  use  may  be  ?  We  have  a  higher 
law  :  it  is  that  of  Non-Use,  Obsoleteness,  Neglect,  these 
shall  be  our  guides,  these  must  we  follow,  and  look 
no  more,  as  now,  with  fond,  loving,  lingering  eyes,  to¬ 
ward  the  ancient  origins  and  fountains  of  doctrinal  and 
liturgical  life.  Some  pious  and  narrow-minded  bishop 
shall,  by  his  own  word  of  mouth,  express  this  ;  he  shall 
put  into  terms  the  spirit  of  this  passing  hour,  as,  for  the 
time  being,  its  exponent ;  armed  with  such  power  as  re¬ 
sides  in  that  vague  phrase  “  godly  admonition  ;  he  shall 
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confront  his  humble  brother  in  the  priesthood  and 
address  him  in  this  wise:  “  My  son,  you  have  yonder 
‘  ‘  what  looks  to  me  and  to  all  men  like  an  altar  ;  of 
“stone;  immovable.  You  must  take  it  down  and  put 
“  a  plain  four-legged  table  in  its  place.  I  know,  of 
“  course,  that  stone  altars  were  in  use  before  the  Council 
“  of  Nice  ;  never  mind  ;  take  away  that  structure.  I 
“  see  that  you  stand  in  front  of  the  Lord’s  Table  ;  you 
“  must  not  do  that ;  you  must  go  round  the  corner.  It 
“  is  true,  that  the  Prayer  Book  says  that  you  are  to 
‘  ‘  stand  at  the  ‘  right  side’  or  ‘  before’  it ;  but  never 
“  mind,  do  as  I  bid  you  ;  for  in  my  judgment  by  the 
“  side  of  a  table  is  meant  the  end  of  it,  and  besides  we 
“  are  sorely  afraid  of  the  Pope,  and  it  helps  him  if 
“  you  turn  your  back  to  the  people,  so  you  must  stop 
“  this  at  once.  I  see  that  you  have  ventured  to  light  a 
“  candle  or  two  yonder.  What,  my  son  !  Will  you  lead 
1 1  us  all  back  into  mediaeval  darkness  ?  Put  out  those 
“  lights,  and  take  them  away.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
“their  use  in  Christ’s  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  so 
“  ancient  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  contrary 
“  to  it ;  and  I  remember  what  Saint  Jerome  said,  that  in 
“  his  time  lights  were  used  very  generally  both  in  the 
“  East  and  in  the  West,  but  such  facts  must  not  govern 
“us;  we  have  no  rights  in  the  old  Catholic  heritage; 
“  our  higher  and  better  authority  is  drawn  from  the  con- 
‘  ‘  fusion  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  spiritual  deadness 
“  and  indifference  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth, 

‘  ‘  and  the  prej  udices  and  pride  of  the  N  ineteenth.  Such 
“  shall  be  your  law,  my  son  ;  what  things  were  lost  to 
“  us,  through  sloth,  ignorance,  fear,  and  perverse  oppo- 
“  sition,  you  must  not  ask  for,  and  you  shall  not  have. 
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‘  ‘  If  it  be  necessary,  we  shall  legislate  y>n  ritual,  and  so 
“  make  an  end,  forever,  of  the  feeble  connection  between 
“  ourselves  and  the  bulk  of  Christendom,  in  these  re- 
“  spects.”  Though  I  speak  in  a  parable,  brethren,  I  do 
not  speak  ignorantly.  Much  has  been  heard,  like  this  ; 
much  is  now  heard,  to  this  effect,  by  unfortunate  breth¬ 
ren.  It  is  hard  to  bear.  The  result  of  attempts  to  over¬ 
ride  us  by  casting  that  spirit  into  the  shape  of  rough 
laws  and  threatening  us  with  suspension  or  degradation 
if  we  resist,  is  uncertain.  Some  things  are  not  uncertain, 
however  ;  as,  for  example,  that  human  nature  demands 
certain  things,  will  have  them,  will  find  the  means  of 
expressing  itself,  in  spite  of  swathings  and  mummy  cere¬ 
ments,  were  such  to  be  wrapped  about  it  by  the  hand  of 
power  ;  it  will  tear  itself  loose  in  spite  of  the  embalmers 
and  physicians,  unless  indeed  they  extinguish  the  vital 
spark  in  process  of  their  unhappy  work. 

To  what  conclusion  do  these  reflections  lead  %  To  this, 
that  the  times  demand,  not  limitation  but  breadth,  not 
proscriptive  edicts  but  more  freedom  ;  a  clearer  view  of 
the  great  historic  Church  from  some  point  above  the 
dead  level  of  every  day  life  ;  a  loving  sympathy  with 
those  things  which  bear  the  mark  of  long  use  and  reve¬ 
rent  application  among  men  of  divers  races  and  times. 
Surely  the  watchword  for  the  hour  should  be  tolera¬ 
tion  ;  toleration  to  a  great  extent ;  toleration  to  the 
height  and  to  the  depth  ;  toleration  up  to  the  very  edge 
of  mediaeval  error  if  you  will,  and  down  to  the  very 
threshold  of  nineteenth  century  sectarianism.  This  will 
be  better  for  us  all  in  the  end.  Not  because  we  love  the 
errors  on  either  side  ;  not  that  we  feel  sympathy  with  the 
falsehoods,  the  puerilities,  the  absurdities  of  a  corrupt 


medievalism,  or  with  tlie  not  less  offensive  aberrations 
of  later  days  ;  but  because,  in  times  of  agitation  and  con¬ 
troversy,  men  cannot  legislate  on  certain  matters  without 
doing  injustice,  and  because,  if  they  legislate  under  the 
lash  of  panic  and  prejudice,  they  do  a  mischief  greater 
than  any  that  can  come  from  the  few  extremists  on 
either  hand.  The  £C  very  advanced ”  on  the  one  side,  the 
very  rampant  independents  on  the  other,  do  harm,  no 
doubt ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  fraying  and  ravelling  at 
the  edges,  while  the  fabric  remains  as  it  was.  But  the 
narrow-minded  legislator  would  fain  reshape,  or  dye,  to 
please  himself,  the  whole  material,  making  it  look  a  new 
and  monstrous  thing.  Toleration  must  be  the  rule,  until 
men  are  in  a  mood  to  do  justice  to  their  subject ;  it  were 
better  to  be  without  law  for  a  time  than  to  have  laws  en¬ 
acted  forbidding  or  discouraging  things  a  thousand 
years  old  at  the  least,  and  now  commonly  accepted 
everywhere  outside  our  own  fold.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
require  these  things  ;  but  it  would  be  disastrous  to  forbid 
them  ;  that  would  be  to  pour  contempt  on  the  rest  of  the 
Church,  and  to  make  ourselves  a  laughing  stock  and  an 
example  to  be  shunned  of  all  men  of  intelligence.  Two 
great  principles  we  may  both  desire  and  pray  to  see  es¬ 
tablished  and  settled  from  this  time  forth  :  1st,  that 
there  shall  be  no  interference  until  some  law  of  the 
Church  is  broken ;  and,  2dly,  that  there  shall  be  no 
legislation  against  any  thing  which  can  be  shown  to  date 
from  the  time  when  the  Catholic  Church  was  yet  undi¬ 
vided.  Those  principles,  wisely  and  lovingly  held  and 
acted  on,  will  help  us  toward  the  consummation  of  our 
desires  in  the  Reunion  of  the  Family  of  God. 

O  that  we  could  come  to  this  with  one  heart  and  mind  ! 
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that  we  could  ascend  some  little  distance  above  the  earth, 
at  least  far  enough  to  take  in  a  few  miles  of  the  extent 
of  that  vast  field  wherein  our  lot  is  cast,  and  of  which 
so  few  consider  the  actual  dimensions !  But  we  are 
here,  on  the  ground,  fast  rooted  to  its  surface  ;  we  see 
but  a  very  little  distance,  an  arm’  s-length  or  two,  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  and  straightway  we  think  we  know 
all.  About  us  we  have  built  a  low  wall  of  partition, 
we  have  daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar  ;  it  encloses 
all  that  we  value,  we  care  for  nothing  that  is  not  there. 
The  ways  into  which  we  have  carelessly  fallen  ;  the  hab¬ 
its  we  have  acquired  through  indifference  and  ease  ; 
the  very  disuses,  negligences,  coldnesses  as  regards  mat¬ 
ter  of  faith  and  practice — these  are  become  a  law  to  us  ; 
they  have  acquired  a  sort  of  sublime  importance  in  our 
eyes  ;  our  shortcomings  seem  to  us  a  kind  of  religion  ; 
we  talk  gravely  of  uses  of  ours,  which  in  fact  are  but 
disuses  most  reprehensible,  the  result  of  years  of  sloth 
and  sin.  Let  us  try  to  ascend  somewhat  above  this  little 
spot ;  to  see  with  clearer  vision,  if  the  Loed  grant  it  to 
us  ;  to  shake  ourselves  free  from  the  malign  influences 
of  the  earth  ;  and,  above  all,  to  drive  away  the  phan¬ 
toms  and  ghosts  raised  on  every  side  by  the  excited  im¬ 
agination,  and  keeping  us  in  fear  where  no  fear  was. 
Calm  and  unshaken  is  that  shore  whereon  the  Lord 
stood  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  whence  He  spoke  to 
His  disciples,  who  were  toiling  on  the  barren  waters. 
Still  and  pure  is  that  firmament  through  which  He  passed 
away,  and  wherein  he  was  last  beheld,  ascending  to  the 
Right  hand  of  the  Father.  Would  that  the  Church,  in 
spite  of  all  that  is  done  to  agitate,  disquiet,  and  alarm, 
could  keep,  through  her  whole  frame,  more  of  that  calm- 
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ness,  tliat  stillness,  that  serenity,  which  we  admire  in 
our  ideals  and  miss  in  ourselves.  Days  of  trial  may  be 
at  hand ;  threats,  long  since  made,  may  be  carried  into 
execution.  Let  us  hope  not ;  or,  if  new  attempts  be 
made  to  de-catholize  the  Church,  let  us  commend  her 
cause  to  Him  whose  promises  are  hers  for  ever  ;  and  let 
us  pray  Him  to  avert  the  evil,  whatever  it  may  be.  Let 
us  also,  in  heart  and  mind,  ascend  with  Him  thither 
where  He  is  gone,  remembering  that  where  He  is  there 
are  peace  and  rest,  and  that,  whatever  may  go  wrong 
here  on  earth,  amidst  all  these  evil  influences  about  us, 
everything  is  sure  beyond  to  them  that  love  Him  and 
walk  in  the  paths  which  were  opened  to  us  in  the  ages 
long  since  passed  away.  .. 


